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THE  BLACK  STUDENT  VIEW  AT  NU 


Marriage: 

still  an  obstacle 

for  interracial 
couples 


Who  am  I?  Where  do  I  belong? 
Who  are  they?  Who  are  you? 
Where  do  I  fit  in?  Are  they 
jealous?  Can  I  get  over?  Why 
am  I  here?  Why  won't  they  let 
me  belong?  Who  do  you  think 
I  am?  Who  do  they  think  I  am? 
Who  do  I  think  I  am?????? 


By  Linda  Skellon 

Interracial  marriage  among  blacks  and 
whites  is  still  thought  to  be  in  the  1980's  a 
deviant  form  of  behavior  by  the  "white" 
society.  Interracially  married  couple  face 
oppression  as  minority  groups  in  society. 
Individual,  institution,  and  cultural  racism  are 
projected  al  these  couples  and  they  may  be 
unable  to  handle  the  pressures  met  by 
society. 

Statistics  show  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  interracial  marriages.  The  total 
number  of  a  married  couples  in  1970  was 
44,567,000,  it  increased  to  49,714,000  in 
1980  and  50,665,000  in  1983.  The  total 
number  of  black-white  couples  in  1970  was 
65,000.  In  1980  it  was  167,000  and  1983, 
164,000.  This  data  also  shows  a  very  low 
percentage  of  black-white  intermarriage 
compared  to  the  population  in  the  United 
States. 

Sexual  contact  between  blacks  and  whites 
occurred  during  the  institution  of  slavery. 
Slaves  were  sent  to  work  on  plantations.  The 
black  women  were  sexually  exploited.  The 
masters  fathered  mulattoes  (mixed  children). 

White  males  usually  projected  their  sexual 
fantasies,  desires,  and  fears  upon  the  black 
woman,  due  to  different  attitudes  attributed  to 
white  and  black  females.  This  concept  of  the 
behavior  was  noted  by  Ernest  Porterfield  in 
"Mixed  Marriage." 

"The  white  females  were  idealized  as 
excitmg  sexual  objects  in  part  because  she 
was  forbidden,  she,  in  a  sense,  was  as  white 
Virgm  Mary  to  society  and  especially  to  the 
white  male." 

The  black  female  also  had  certain 
characteristics  as  noted  by  Berry  and 
Blassmgame  in  Long  Memory:  Thp  Rl^ri, 
ExDerienf;<i-  in  Ampriy^, 

"Black  females  were  seen  as  the  most 
sensuous,  exotic,  mysterious,  and  voluptuous 
female  in  the  world,  the  embodiment  of 
passion." 

The  miscegenation  or  interracial  laws  (laws 
passed  to  ban  interracial  marriage)  were 
passed  in  such  states  as  Virginia  and 
Maryland  (1662),  Massachusetts  (1705) 
North  Carolina  (1715),  Delaware  (1721)  and 
Pennsylvania  (1780). 

On  lurie  12,  1967,  the  US  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  laws  forbidding  interracial  marriage 
were  unconstitutional.  Although  this  ruling 
made  interracial  marriages  possible,  most  white 


individuals  opposed  it.  Whites  who  married 
blacks  were  isolated  not  only  from  their 
immediate  family  but  also  from  society.  The 
individuals  who  did  engage  in  these  marriages 
became  the  target  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  in  their  communities  and  many 
of  these  individuals  moved  to  other  towns  due 
to  racial  violence. 

Individuals  tend  to  interracially  marry 
when  they  have  had  contact  with  a  member 
outside  their  race.  This  is  usually  the  case 
when  college  students  are  sharing  living  and 
academic  facilities,  as  noted  by  Milton  L. 
Barron  in  The  Blending  American. 

"College  life  too,  favors  intermarriage,  with 
the  graduate  school  experience  serving 
especially  effectively  as  a  predisposing  faaor. 
Those  who  choose  the  new,  salaried 
professions  such  as  college  teaching, 
engineerings,  architecture  and  journalism  are 
also  more  likely  to  intermarry  than  are  those 
who  continue  in  their  parent's  traditional 
businesses,  occupations  or  professions." 

There  are  two  types  of  people  who 
oppose  interracial  marriage:  white  males  and 
black  females.  White  men  believe  that  black 
men  may  be  sexually  superior  to  them.  Sexual 
beliefs  are  underlying  reasons  why  white 
males  oppose  interracial  marriage.  This  view 
was  also  expressed  by  Barron.  As  one 
psychologist  points  out.  "The  belief  in  greater 
sexual  prowess  may  impel  some  white  to 
marry  negroes,  he  explains.  But  it  also 
produces  in  some  white  men  a  fear  of 
inadequacy  that  is  one  of  the  basic  drives 
underlying  racial  antagonism  in  our  society. 
Love,  sex,  rebellion  or  the  desires  for  pun- 
ishment can  of  course  be  a  motive  for  any 
kind  of  marriage." 

White  males  opposed  integrated  schools 
because  of  fears  that  the  close  contact 
between  students  would  cause  interracial 
sexual  contact  between  white  females  and 
black  males. 

Black  females  oppose  interracial  marriage 
because  they  feel  that  black  men  are  limited. 
Most  of  these  women  believed  that  white 
women  pose  a  threat  to  them.  They  see  the 
white  women  as  having  the  ability  to  marry 
into  either  race  and  resent  white  females 
because  they  tale  one  of  their  "own"  men. 
Some  Afro-American  females  also  resent  white 
females  because  of  the  implication  that  white 
females  may  be  superior  to  them. 

A  group  of  20  black  women  in  Boston  had 
a   debate   in    1843,    appealing   to  the 


Massachusetts  Legislature  to  keep  the  1786 
ban  on  interracial  marriages.  This  debate  was 
noted  by  Berry  and  Blassingame. 

"Repeal  ot  the  law  would,  the  women  felt, 
exert  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the 
condition  of  colored  women.  If  the  proposed 
change  of  the  laws  take  place,  we  shall  be 
deserted  by  our  natural  protectors.. .and 
thrown  upon  the  world  friendless  and 
despised,  and  forced  to  get  our  bread  by  any 
vile  means  that  may  be  proposed  to  us  by 
others,  or  that  despair  may  teach  us  to 
invent.. .If  this  request  be  granted.. .colored 
husbands  will  regret  that  they  married  before 
the  change  of  the  law  and  will  wish  their  wives 
out  of  the  way.  The  least  evil  we  can 
expect.. .is  the  utter  destruction  of  domestic 

happiness.  The  petition  of  the  colored  men 
show  that  we  are  despised... we.. .beg  that  you 
will  not,  by  a  legislative  aa,  plunge  us  into  an 
abyss  of  wretched  temptation  and  ruin." 

The  campaign  was  led  by  middle-class 
b  ack  women.  They  felt  that  middle  and  upper 
class  black  males  had  the  tendency  to  marry 
Caucasian  women. 

Interracial  couples  prefer  to  be  childless 
because  they  acknowledge  that  neither 
community,  black  nor  white,  accepts  children 
born  of  mixed  marriages.  Albert  I.  Cordon 
stated  in  Intermarriage  (1964)  that  "children  of 
mixed  marriage  face  problems  that  tend  to 
produce  within  them  reactions  of  guilt, 
insecurity,  anxiety,  and  emotional  instability. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  persuasive  arguments 
against  mixed  marriages." 

Interracial  couples  see  their  future 
offsprings  as  being  targets  of  racial  slurs, 
ridicule,  and  taunts  from  both  blacks  and 
whites. 

But  the  many  assumptions  that  these 
children  will  have  psychological  problems  are 
incorrea  as  was  proved  by  a  study  done  by 
Dr.  Alvin  Poussaint,  a  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

"We  have  lots  of  reasons  to  suspect  that 
an  interracial  background  can  be  an  advantage 
to  children  in  this  society,"  he  said  at  a 
conference  focusing  on  interracial  children 
"Not  only  are  they  high  achievers,  but  also 
socially,  they  are  adept  at  forming  friendships 
with  both  black  and  white  peers." 

Racism  in  the  United  States  needs  to  be 
etirriinated.  How  can  we  combat  racism  in  such 
a  highly  developed  society?  The  answer 
remains  unknown. 
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MotherAfrica  alive  in  Black  Women 


By  David  White 

To  the  Black  Women  of  the  Office 
of  Minority  Student  Affairs  and  the 
African-American  Institutes.  With  spe- 
cial love  to  Ella  Robertson,  the  most 
beautiful  Black  Woman. 

The  Black  Woman  is  tall,  unyield- 
ing, almost  touching  the  sky  like  reeds 
of  the  African  Swamplands  and  just  as 
unbending.  Her  hair,  dark  as  pitch, 
flows  as  would  the  Gij  Cariep  River 
and  crowns  her  Queen  of  Africa. 

The  velvety  midnight  sky  com- 
poses her  skin.  Glistening  with  the  re- 
flections of  the  sun  glowing  like 
chunks  of  coal. 

Her  face,  oval  and  long  with  high 
cheek  bones  that  hold  her  eyes  in 
place.  Her  eyes,  dark,  deep  ana  mys- 
terious as  the  Nile,  sparkle  with  love 
that  transcends  this  world  and  brings 
the  beholder  to  the  nert.  Eyes  that  cry 
the  tears  of  sorrow  for  a  people  and  a 
land  that  has  been  raped  ana  pillaged 
by  those  who  came  in  the  guise  of  the 
bringers  of  hope,  but  only  brought  a 
slow  and  silent  death.  Her  nose  cen- 
ters her  face.  With  wide  nostrils  that 
breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  her 
silently  sleeping  children,  she  hopes 
they  will  arise  to  take  back  what  is 
theirs  by  birth  and  by  right.  The  lips  of 
the  Black  Woman  are  full  and  soft  with 
a  hint  of  burgundy  like  the  juice  of 
black  cherries  and  just  as  sweet,  invite 
one  to  hear  her  words  of  peace  and 
freedom  and  to  seal  her  passions. 

Her  body,  her  beautiful  ebony 
body,  so  soft  yet  firm  with  curves  like 
that  of  the  Vaal  River,  a  body  that 
gave  birth  to  an  entire  nation  only  to 
watch  it  die. 

Her  hands,  strong  instruments 
that  once  picked  cotton,  but  now  hold 


our  dreams  in  their  places  and  push 
our  hopes  onward.  Strong  hands  that 
help  her  children  to  rise  every  time 
they  fall. 

Her  feet,  though  small  and  dainty 
have  their  own  story  to  tell.  Feet  that 
speak  of  the  broken  roads  she  had  to 
travel,  under  the  cloak  of  darkness  to 
freedom  and  of  the  oppressors,  the 
slavers  and  the  killers  of  her  children 
that  she  had  to  rise  up  over  and  walk 
on. 

There  is  more  to  the  Black  Woman 
~  her  mind,  which  is  sharp  like  a  li- 
oness out  to  prey.  One  that  holds  her 
wrath,  which  has  more  force  and 
power  than  the  mighty  storms  of 
Africa,  assuring  her  children  that  no 
one  will  ever  enslave  them  again.  Ever. 

The  Black  Woman's  soul  is  as  vast 
as  the  universe,  but  as  dense  as  the 
jungles  of  Nigeria.  In  the  center  of  her 
soul  reigns  Tier  heart,  a  heart  that 
holds  200,000,000  lives  and  loves 
them  all.  Her  soul  brings  to  the 
reapers  of  her  land  an  acidic  and 
venomous  death. 

The  spirit  of  the  Black  Woman  is 
her  power.  She  sends  it  forth  to  pro- 
tect ner  people  and  guide  them  home. 
Her  spirit  flies  freely  like  a  dove  over 
the  Motherland  without  boundaries, 
without  fear.  Her  spirit  is  never  dying 
but  interchanging  and  powerful. 
Nothing  of  this  world  can  douse  the 
spirit  of  the  Black  Woman, 

The  Black  Woman  is  beauty,  with- 
out flaw,  without  impurities.  She  is  my 
mother  and  the  motner  of  my  people. 
Queen  of  a  land  that  others  have  put 
in  shame,  but  still  she  holds  her  head 
high,  high  enough  to  challenge  the 
stars! 

Dignity  and  grace  are  her  name 
sake,  for  she  is  the  Black  Woman. 


United  we  stand: 
Divided  we  fall 


By:  Valencia  Z.H.  Hughes 

During  Black  History  Month  the 
opinion  that  every  day  should  be 
Black  History  Day  was  expressed 
quite  often.  Well,  it  seems  that  every 
day  can  not  be  Black  History  Day 
until  every  day  becomes  Black  Unity 
Day.  Not  just  in  the  word,  but  in 
deed,  by  giving  one  to  another  the 
support,  comfort,  and  kindness  that 
we  all  need.  Not  just  to  a  little  clique, 
but  to  all  black  brothers  and  sisters. 
To  those  you  like,  as  well  as  those 
you  do  not  like! 

On  April  21,  1988  at  approxi- 
mately 11:50  p.m.  The  Northeastern 
University  Quadrangle  literally  lit  up 
with  beautiful  shades  of  the  black 
rainbow.  There  was  music,  and 
"Fried  Chicken";  NU's  Black  Commu- 
nity laughed,  talked,  danced,  and 
moved  in  harmony.  From  the  chil- 
dren to  the  adults  there  was  an  easy 
spirit.  People  co-operated  with  each 
other,  worked  together  at  having  a 
good  time. 

But  it's  not  all  about  having  a 
good  time  .  The  majority  is  about 
being  there  for  each  other  when  the 
struggle  is  on.  When  NBSA's  mem- 
bersnip  is  down  it's  about  getting  up 
off  your  backside  and  getting  it  into 
motion  to  help  secure  your  future, 
and  to  secure  the  futures  of  other 
bla^-r  i-rothers  and  sisters  on  this 
campus.  When  Onyx  is  begging  for 
people  to  come  write,  take  pictures, 
or  just  help,  it's  about  coming  out  and 


helping.  When  WRBB's  number  of 
Black  DJ's  are  down,  it's  about  going 
over  there  and  talking  that  jive  you 
talk  in  the  quad,  on  the  air.  If  we  are 
to  truly  be  united  in  having  a  good 
time,  we  have  to  FIRST  be  united  in 
the  struggles  that  have  not  ended. 

In  the  evening  ceremonies  (Sister, 
with  all  due  respect)  Dean  Robertson 
made  it  plain.  She  laid  it  on  the'line. 
She  said  "you  are  Black  First."  Did 
you  hear  it?  Maybe  it  should  be  re- 
peated? "You  are  Black  First."  If  you 
don't  hear  anything  else  hear  that 
(say  it  out  loud),  and  understand  the 
responsibility  behind  it.  The  respon- 
sibility you  have  to  yourself  never  to 
forget  it,  and  the  responsibility  you 
have  to  all  Black  brothers  and  Sisters, 
who  are  Black  First  as  well.  You  are 
responsible  to  each  other. 

Beautiful  skits  were  performed  by 
beautiful  Black  brothers  and  sisters 
who  came  together  to  make  things 

work  tor  that  night  (don't  let  it  end 
there).  The  Unity  Tree  was  unveiled 
by  Ditra  Edwards,  and  the  audience 
wrote  promises  on  leaves  and  butter- 
flies. Then  the  tree  was  decorated 
with  the  promises,  and  it  blossomed 
magniflcently.  Positive  Force  awards 
were  given  to  Dean  Robertson,  Lula 
Pettie,  Steven  Taylor,  Sidney  Hal- 
loway,  and  Richard  Harris.  These  are 
truly  positive  forces. 

Our  lives  must  blossom  with 
Unity,  then  we  can  set  the  world  on 
fire  with  our  beauty. 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 


Louis  Farrakhan  can  be  heard  on  WRBB  104.9  FM 
7:00-8:00  a.m.  and  on  WILD  1090  AM  9:30-10:30 
a.m.  each  weekday.  For  further  information  call 
Brother  Rodney  X  at  267-7569  or  Muhammad's 
Mosque  Tape  Connection  at  442-2732. 


The  African-American  Institute  will  celebrate  its  20th 
Birthday  on  June  3,  4,  and  5.  1988.  Registration  for 
events  in  the  Ell  Center  Ballroom  on  June  3,  1988. 


Peer  Counseling  and  Kikombe  will  sponsor  a  Lipsync 
Contest. 

Where:  Cabral  Center 
When:  May  24.  1988 
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The  Gamble 

Life  is  a  gamble 

either  you  win  or  you  lose 
No  one  sard  is  would  be  easy 

but  the  choice  is  up  to  you. 
So  follow  the  road  to  success 

eventhough  obstacles  may  be  in  your  way 
And  avoid  all  temptations 

to  make  your  days  better  days 

-  Melanie  Liptrol 
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Hughes:  The  Dream  Deferred 


By  Valencia  Z.  H.  Hughes 
When  is  a  poem  life  ,  or  is  it, 
when  is  life  a  poem?  The  answer  is 
that  they  are  basically  one  and  the 
same.  When  Langston  Hughes  wrote 
"Lenox  Avenue  Mural"  he  put  the 
Black  Life  down  In  full  poetry;  he 
writes  about  a  dream  deferred,  and 
this  dream  is  in  direct  parallel  with  the 
Black  Life.  His  explanation  of  the 
dream  deferred/Black  Life  is  not  in  full 
bloom  like  a  red  rose  at  its  peak,  but 
more  hidden  behind,  or  within  sym- 
bolism, like  the  child  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  on  the  verge  of  adulthood. 

"What  happens  to  a  dream  de- 
ferred?" That  is  the  question  that 
Langston  Hughes  asked  in  the  1950's, 
and  the  question  that  Blacks  asked  for 
hundreds  of  years  before  his  birth, 
and  are  still  asking  today.  Well,  what 
is  this  dream  deferred?  This  dream  is 
the  longing,  the  searching  for  our- 
selves, as  Black  people  in  this  America. 
In  Kiswahili  (here  is  a  word  that  de- 
scribes this  dream,  Kujichaqulia", 
which  means  to  define  ourselves, 
name  ourselves,  and  speak  for  our- 
selves, instead  of  being  defined  and 
spoken  for  by  others.  This  is  our 
dream.  And  it  is  deferred  because  to 
many  things  have  gotten  out  of  hand. 


Hughes  suggested  several  things  that 
could  possibly  happen  within  the 
context  of  the  history  of  the  African- 
American  People. 

Hughes  said  "Does  it  dry  up 
like  a  raisin  in  the  sun?"  Indeed  that 
dream  dried  up,  when  our  ancestors 
were  transported  across  the  sea,  on 
slave  ships,  in  the  heat  of  the  day! 
"Or  fester  like  a  sore-  and  then  run?" 
You  know  it  did!  Every  time  the  wipe 
hit  the  back  of  one  of  our  fore  fathers 
and  mothers,  that  sore  ran,  stung,  and 
bleed!  "Does  it  stink  like  rotten 
meat?"  Yes  ,  of  course  it  did,  each 
time  a  black  woman  was  raped  by  a 
white  master  or  overseer,  and  bore  a 
mulatto  child,  the  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  of  her  sent  up  a  stench  into  the 
heavens  that  cannot  be  forgotten. 
"Maybe  it  just  sags  like  a  heavy  load." 
Oh  honey,  did  it  sag!  Yes  it  sagged  on 
the  backs  of  those  same  wiped  fore 
fathers  and  mothers.  "Or  does  it  ex- 
plode?" Baby  it  exploded  in  slavery, 
when  Nat  Turner  and  Harriet  Tubman 
did  their  "thang",  it  exploded  in  the 
60's  when  Malcolm  X  and  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  said  enough  is  enough, 
and  it  will  explode  again  if  things  con- 
tinue the  way  they  are. 

Within  the  context  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  this  poem  Hughes  told 


hat  happened  to  this .  deferred 
dream  following  slavery.  "I've  seen 
them  come  dark  wondering  wide-eyed 
dreaming  out  of  Penn  Station  but  the 
trains  are  late."  That  said  it!  Blacks 
came  out  of  slavery  deceived!  Believ- 
ing that  the  good  master  was  going  to 
accept  them,  but  it  was  to  late,  the 
master  had  already  set  his  mind 
against  that.  Even  the  abolitionist 
would  only  accept  a  Black  person  to  a 
point  and  that  was  it.  America's  pol- 
icy was  "The  gates  open-  but  there're 
bars  at  each  gate."  America  said  to 
Blacks  "Oh  yes,  you  are  free,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  you  go."  And  they  set  up 
Jim  Crow  as  the  bar  to  keep  us  from 
entering  in  at  the  gate. 

Hughes  asked  the  question  again, 
"What  happens  to  a  dream  de- 
ferred?", and  we  stepped  into  the 
60's.  Here  we  get  the  full  view  of 
what  takes  place  in  a  dream  deferred 
!"  Traveling  and  getting  almost 
nowhere.  The  Black  man  takes  three 
steps  forward  and  the  white  man 
pushes  him  back  one  and  a  half  steps 
,  and  then  calls  it  progress.  They  tell 
us  "Look  at  how  far  you've  come.- 
Well,  1  say  "Praise  Cod  for  it,  but  look 
at  how  far  we've  got  to  go."  "A  cer- 
tain amount  of  nothing  in  a  dream  de- 
ferred \"  It  is  a  known  fact  that, 
nothing  in,  puts  nothing  out.  I  believe 


America's  system.  Because  so  many 
of  my  African-American  People  have 
put  so  much  into  this  system,  and  so 
many  of  us  are  getting  nothing  out! 
"A  certain  amount  of  impotence,  in  a 
dream  deferred."  Not  a  sexual  impo- 
tence, but  a  spiritual  impotence..  The 
spirits  bf  my  people  have  been  broken 
because  our  dreams  have  not  only 
been  deferred,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  stolen  from  us.  "There's  liable  to 
be  confusion,  in  a  dream  deferred." 
Confusion,  yes,  mass  confusion  , 
when  a  peoples  dreams  have  been 
destroyea  what  else  can  you  expect, 
but  we  remain  strong! 

Hughes  brought  it  on  home  when 
he  described  the  separation  that  the 
quest  to  put  this  deferred  dream  of 
ours  back  on  track  causes.  The  re- 
spectable son,  Joe  had  to  write  home 
and  send  money  to  mama  because  he 
is  on  a  quest  to  fulfill  at  least  one  of  his 
dreams  and  cannot  be  with  her.  But 
Joe  may  not  reach  any  of  his  dreams 
because  his  dream  deferred  is  rooted 
within  a  dream,  the  American  Dream, 
and  Joe's  dream,  and  the  dreams  of  all 
African-American  People  are  being 
smothered  at  that  root. 

When  is  a  poem  life,  or  is  it  when 
is  life  a  poem?  Now  there  should  be 
no  doubt  that  the  answer  is  that  they 
are  basically  the  same. 
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Racism:  Part  of  our  history 


By  Valencia  Z.  H.  Hughes 

According  to  Webster's  College 
Dictionary,  racism,  prejudice  and  dis- 
criminate are  defined  as  follows: 

Racism  -  a  belief  that  race  is  the 
primary  determinant  of  human  traits 
and  capacities  and  that  racial  differ- 
ences produce  an  inherent  superiority 
of  a  particular  race. 

Prejudice  -  an  irrational  attitude  of 
hostility  directed  against  an  individual, 
a  group,  a  race,  or  their  supposed 
characteristics. 

Discriminate  -  To  make  a  differ- 
ence in  treatment  or  favor  on  a  basis 
other  than  individual  merit. 

These  three  words  are  the  roots 
from  which  the  white  race,  black  race 
problems  grew.  Going  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  enslavement  period  the 
white  race  obviously  fastened  in  its 
mind  that  racism  was  the  key  to  its  so 
called  right  and  obligation  to  enslave 
the  black  race.  They  told  themselves 
that  they  were  the  superior  race  and 
therefore  must  civilize  and  Christianize 
this  inferior  group.  From  the  abuse  af- 
flicted on  the  black  race  for  over  200 
years  by  the  white  race  we  can  see 
that  they  were  the  uncivilized  savages, 
not  the  black  race. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
problem.  After  the  white  man  had 
raped  the  black  woman,  causing  an 
impurity  and  dividing  factor  in  the 
race,  after  the  white  race  had  beaten 
so  many  and  killed  even  more.  The 
great  white  hope  Abraham  Lincoln 
stood  up  and  emancipated  the  black 


race  in  order  to  cause  chaos  in  the 
southern  states  so  that  he  could  force 
the  southern  states  back  into  the 
union.  He  was  not  seeking  the  free- 
dom of  the  black  race.  He  only 
wanted  the  reestablishment  of  the 
union,  of  that  great  white  nation.  Fol- 
lowing this  great  act  of  kindness,  the 
white  race  put  into  effect  prejudice. 
They  could  no  longer  force  the  blacks 
to  work  their  land,  so  they  tied  the 
blacks  to  it  by  debt.  The  white  race 
told  the  black  race  that  they  could 
work  their  land  and  they  would  pay 
them,  but  they  had  to  pay  rent  for  the 
shacks  they  lived  in  and  buy  their 
food.  The  blacks  had  no  money  so 
the  whites,  out  of  the  kindness  of  their 
savage  hearts,  said  they  would  ad- 
vance them  money  to  pay  the  rent 
and  give  them  food,  and  when  they 
sold  their  crop  they  could  repay  the 
white  man.  With  this  system,  the  black 
man  could  not  get  on  top.  The  white 
man  continued  to  rape  black  women 
and  beat  and  kill  the  black  race. 

The  white  race  discriminated 
against  the  black  race  constantly. 
They  ridiculed  the  color  of  the  black 
race's  skin,  made  a  mockery  df  its  fea- 
tures. They  used  images  of  the  black 
race  to  sell  anything  they  could.  On 
flour  sacks,  tobacco  cans,  and  the 
stage  and  screen.  They  disgraced  the 
black  race  by  using  distorted  images 
of  it.  Making  the  skin  blacker,  the  lips 
and  eyes  bigger. 

The  black  race  was  not  good 


blacks  had  to  be  separated  from  the 
whites  in  public.  Yet,  the  white  man 
still  found  it  necessary  to  sexually 
abuse  the  black  woman.  The  white 
man  protested  loud  and  strong  against 
the  integration  of  the  black  race  and 
the  white  race  in  public,  but  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  bedroom,  he  was  all  for  it. 

These  things  seem  hundreds  of 
years  away,  but  many  of  them  still  go 
on  today.  Racism,  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination are  still  in  effect,  the  at- 
tacks are  sometimes  subtle  and  not 
always  obvious.  Other  times  they  are 
so  brutally  obvious  that  they  can  not 
be  overlooked.  In  recent  years,  the 
violent  acts  by  whites  against  blacks 
have  become  more  and  more  open. 
Take  the  Howard  Beach  incident. 
Three  black  males  were  attacked  by 
white  males  because  they  went  into  a 
pizzeria  in  an  overwhelmingly  white 
neighborhood.  Who  does  tne  white 
man  think  he  is?  His  days  of 
superiority  are  numbered.  Not  only  is 
the  white  race  abusing  the  black  race 
in  America,  but  in  Africa  as  well.  In 
South  Africa,  the  white  Afrikaners  are 
oppressing  the  black  race,  and  the 
white  corporations  of  America  are 
helping  them,  and  have  been  for 
years.  They  claim  they  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on.  When  they  found 
out,  they  took  their  time  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

Acts  of  racism,  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination have  never  stopped.  The 
black  race  has  to  take  aaion  for  itself 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  oppres- 
sion in  America  and  elsewhere. 


